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Foreword by Douglas B Barrett 





One of the most momentous events in the history of Asia 

was the sudden and irresistible expansion 

of the Mongol peoples under Chinghiz Khan in the early 13th century. 
At first this surge of energy was confined to terrible and devastating raids, 
a deliberate attempt to extend the area of the steppes by the destruction 
of cities and agriculture. 

By 1251 the policy had changed. 

The Mongols, already half seduced by two of the greatest 

urban civilisations in the known world, 

despatched Kublai Khan to China and Hulagu to Iran not merely to destory 
but to conquer and hold. By the end of the century the two branches of 
the Mongol family had founded dynasties, 

the Yüan in China and the Il Khanid in Iran, 

which brought a unity to Asia unknown before or since. 

Traders and craftsmen were able to cross Asia under the general security 
of the "Tartar Peace" between the Il Khanid capital of Tabriz 

in north-west Iran and the Yüan capital near Peking, 

of which the Venetian traveller Marco Polo gave such an admiring and 
vivid picture to his incredulous countrymen. 

By the early 14th century this continuous 

and mutually fostered intercourse had produced a profound effect 

on the arts of both China and ۰ 

In China, whatever the role of the Yüan court as direct patrons, 

there was a change in taste which was permanently 

to extend the range of her art. 

For the first time and probably under the stimulus of 

Iranian example and demand, 

the hard white porcelain decorated in under-glaze blue was produced: 

a ware as much in demand 

in Asia in the 14th century as it is today in the West. 

Carved red lacquer, China's greatest achievement in this field, 

was also evolved. 

The technique of cloisonné enamel, hitherto unknown in China, 

was adopted from some centre in Western Asia. 

By the late 14th century these remarkable innovations, 

at first coolly regarded by traditional Chinese taste, 

had become under the new native dynasty of the Ming, 

accepted and completely absorbed. 





The close contact between east and west Asia was no less fruitful in Iran. By 1300 Chinese motifs 
began to enhance the repertory of Iranian design on pottery, metal work and textiles. But it 
was above all in painting that the prestige of China was for almost the whole century over- 
whelming. Admittedly little is known of Iranian painting before 1300 and that little has to be 
gleaned from literary references and from painting on pottery. But Dost Muhammad, writing 
in the 16th century, had no doubt as to the crucial role of the 14th century in the history of 
Iranian painting. He affirmed that before the 14th century the great centres of painting were 
in China and in the land of the Franks, by which he meant presumably either Byzantium or 
Europe generally. But in the reign of the Il Khanid Abu Sa’id (1316-1335) the master Ahmad 
Musa “unveiled the face of Painting” and invented the modern style. There seems little doubt 
that what Dost Muhammad meant by the ‘modern style’ was that represented by the great dis- 
persed manuscript known as the Demotte Shahnameh which was painted at Tabriz sometime 
between 1330 and 1350. The antecedents of this style are especially to be found in the equally 
famous Jami al-Tawarikh in London and Edinburgh, which was illustrated in the early years 
of the 14th century for Rashid al-Din, the great vizier of Ghazan Khan, the first Il Khanid to 
adopt Islam. In the Jami al-Tawarikh the tonality of black ink enhanced by silver and slight 
touches of colour indicate a hand striving to emulate Chinese painting. So do the conventions 
for trees, rocks and clouds and the stance and expressive gesture of the human figure. Un- 
fortunately, it is still not possible to indicate exactly what type of Chinese painting would have 
been available to the Iranian artist. Some of the Demotte Shahnameh pages continue this 
style but in the finest miniatures, though a firm and powerfully expressive line controls the 
designs, a full palette is also employed. The result is an emotional intensity and range and a 
sense of scale never again to be found in Iranian painting. A violence verging on hysteria seems 
to be barely controlled by the margins of these miniatures, which at times seem less like book 
illustrations than drawings for large-scale wall paintings. 


This extraordinary style continues in a rather quieter mood in manuscripts of the Kalila wa- 
Dimnah and the Shahnameh in Istanbul, both perhaps painted by Shams al-Din, a pupil of 
Ahmad Musa. It seems to have been practised only at Tabriz and it is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that it was in a real sense due to Mongol patronage. Elsewhere, at Shiraz for example, 
though certain Chinese conventions were adopted, they mainly form a decorative background 
to scenes which do not really extend the range of 13th century painting on pottery. 


In 1396 the artist Junaid, a pupil of Shams al-Din, painted for the Jalairid Sultan Ahmed at 
Baghdad a manuscript of the poems of Khwaja Kirmani. This manuscript, now in the British 
Library, is the earliest masterpiece of that style which we have come to regard as Iran’s unique 
contribution to the art of painting. In the work of Junaid, Iran may be said to have discovered 
and realised her native vision. No doubt, his master was moving in this direction, but in the 
Khwaja Kirmani there is a deliberate restriction of range of expression, and the complex design 
and dazzling colour seek merely to intensify the poetic content of the painting. Though the 
scale and energy of the Il Khanid style is deliberately rejected, Junaid’s achievement is incon- 
ceivable without the two generations of masters who preceded him. It is his conception of the 
róle of painting, which was to dominate the art for the following two centuries of its creative life. 
The 14th century in Iran and China was not merely a period of domination by a barbarian 
power, but rather one of those rare moments in history when peaceful cross-fertilisation between 
two great but alien cultures produced results of permanent value to both. 


The Emergence of Style in 
Fourteenth Century Persian Painting 


In the evolution of the individual there is always the drama of the struggle between the body 
and the soul. Man is eternally emergent from the chaos. He seeks to recognise phenomena 
and to become aware of himself in relation to the outer world. This consciousness is heighten- 
ed by the release of inner rhythms. 


The simplest impressions are vibrations. The image or idea, which results from the dialectical 
connection between inner faculties and outer experience, is generally a symbol. 


And every symbol, sound, pictograph, or word, assumes meaning, if it has approximation to 
some evolutionary purpose. 


The meaning of a symbol is important to achieve some certainty about the content of thought. 


The consciousness of certainty gives us an image, through which we can subsist without fresh 
mental effort. 


The certainty often becomes a myth. 


Often the old myths become redundant. So they are either renewed, or discarded, to escape 
from the fixation of dead symbols. 


The sources of creative art lie in the creation of the new myth. The birth of a new religion 
always leads to the discarding of the old myth and images and the adoption of new ones — 
except that the fundamental truths are taken intact as part of ritual, or readapted to new 
needs, or recreated through fresh insights. 


Islam tabooed the use of the old idols of the various superstitious faiths. Muhammad indicated 
the existence of One God, in the place of the many godlings. And he prescribed pure con- 
templation, through the recital of certain holy words, to invoke the creator. 


The quadrangular mosque, which had no images for worship, but only walled-in space, began 
to acquire, soon after the passing away of the Prophet, certain floral arabesque and calligraphic 
forms within the new architecture. The rhythms of everyday life, which had been emerging in 
the decorations on pottery used for eating, woven cloth, and woodwork, entered the tiles, the 
mosaics on the floor, and in the plastic expression of stone and lime walls. 


When religion and state were combined under the successors of the Prophet, the Caliphs of 
Islam, the figurative popular art of neighbouring civilisations, like the remnants of the Greek, 
the Christian, the Jewish and the Byzantines, began to appear in the palaces, as well as on 
the floor carpets, the long dresses, and the bed and pillow covers of the princes. 


The representation of figures, forms and colours, in each period, seems to have changed, though, 
once the symbols were accepted, the Islamic style tended to get fixed in certain patterns. For 
instance, the calligraphy, involved in the writing of the holy Quran, began to differ, from the 
bent of the temperament of each nationality which accepted Islam, though the formal and 
hieratic character remained. Thus there is a distinct difference between the Kufic script, 
which emerged from Kufa in lower Iraq, to the same Kufic written under the Mongols in the 
14th century, on the square units of a grid, or other geometric forms, under the influence of 
Chinese seal characters. Similarly the llth century Naskhi became monumentalised in the 
Thulth. And the Maghribi from Tunisia to Spain, evolved its own curvacious forms, from the 
lower parts of the letters. | 


The miniatures, which began to illustrate the medical books like the Dioscorides, or the 
Maqamat-al-Hariri adventure stories, or the Kalila-wa-Dimnah fables (based on Fables of 
Bidpai which originally came from India) also assumed a certain fixity under the Caliphate 
in 10th-11th centuries, in the drawing of faces, figures and gestures. The early illustrations 
are non-representational, primitivist, often reminiscent of naive art, sometimes lyrical, some- 
» times dramatic, but seldom away from the formulae which were found adequate for the purpose 
sf£dilustration as in children’s drawings. 

























course, the miniatures under the Caliphs assimilated certain motifs from the nearby 
rian Christian miniatures, as well as accomplished formalised figures from Byzantium, 
as the frescoes in the palaces at Samara took in the contours and configurations of the 
ico-Roman naturalistic art. 


' 20 A.D., the barbarian Mongol hordes, under Chinghiz Khan, swept across the Islamic 
d and destroyed much of the old culture. 


1259 A.D., Chinghiz’s younger brother, Hulagu, occupied Baghdad and later established 
e Il Khanid Dynasty, with capitals at Maragha, Sultania and Tabriz, in north-west Iran, even 
‘as his elder brother, Kubla Khan, destroyed the Sung Dynasty in China in 1276 A.D., and 
” introduced a new order. 


The nomad, Hulagu, found himself establishing an observatory to look at the stars, ostensibly 
to find his own place in the cosmos, while ‘in Xanadu did Kubla Khan a stately pleasure dome 
decree’. 


The Mongols were emerging from the darkness of the darkest nights and the redness of the 
hottest days, to seek their identity as human beings. Soon, they were to accept the Islamic 
faith, with all its symbols, myths and forms as the content of their new civilisation, so that the 
power of their swords might become the authority of their dynasty. 


The Il Khanid Dynasty under Arghun Khan accepted Islam. 


Under Gazna Khan, who made Tabriz the capital, and ruled from 1295 to 1804 A.D., the new 
faith became the State religion. This Sultan was the first Il Khanid to patronise the painting 
of a manuscript, the Manafi-al-Hayawan, now in the Morgan collection in New York. 


As in the dark ages of Europe, the Christian monks sought to absorb the old Graeco-Roman 
knowledge, and to miniaturise it by copying it and, in the copying, created a new medium, 
so the craftsmen, under Il Khanid patronage, began to illuminate manuscripts and, in the act 
of recreation, transformed themselves from barbarism into culture. 


The calligraphy of the Manafi-al-Hayawan manuscript was done at Maragha, where Hulagu 
had established his observatory. There are ninety-four miniatures in this manuscript, of which 
twelve seem to have been executed at the time of the writing, and the rest are by some other 
hand. The painting juts out often from the rectangle of the Arab pictorial situation, as though 
bursting out of the conventional space allotted to it in the text. The animal figures are empha- 
sised, with the foliage used merely as background. Painting qua painting emerges, without 
being an extension of calligraphy. 


Many of the Manafi-al-Hayawan pictures introduced a non-Arab strain in the treatment of 
forms, obviously from the Far East. The clouds, the rocks and the trees are constructed in an 
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abstract manner, emphasising the landscape, as though it had been conceptualised and. not 
copied from nature. 


There is another transmission in the manuscript of 1308 A.D., of Al Biruni’s History of Ancient 
Peoples which also evidences a new experimentalism in generalised forms. 


The most important transition was affected, however, in the miniatures done for the famous 
Jami-al- Tawarikh of Rashid-al-Din, (the influential minister of Il Khan, Ghazan Khan and later 
for this king's brother, Uljaitu, who ruled from 1304 to 1316 A.D.), seems to have gathered 
poets, intellectuals and craftsmen, from as far as China and the West in his Culture Centre, 
outside Tabriz, in Rashidiya. And, it is in the miniatures which decorate his History of the 
Mongols, that the synthesis of different styles was self-consciously attempted. The Arab style 
became the receptacle for the larger sweep of the Chinese line, in the attempt to miniaturise 
the giant Mongols, to get to the core of the vitality of the heroes, and to unfold their deeds, in a 
new developing consciousness of the spaces and peoples they had conquered. 


The Il Khan princes recognised themselves, beyond their instinctive life, as the makers of 
history. The sense of glory of the miniatures was to be useful, later on, when they took up the 
Iranian epic, the Shahnameh of Firdausi. 


Before that was attempted, however, there were attempts at transformation of consciousness 
through the miniatures illustrating such stories of the Christian New Testament, which had 
already entered Islamic mythology. In these also the debt to the Chinese craftsmanship is 
obvious. The pattern is evolved through dynamic sweeps of colour, interspersed with contrast- 
ing lines. These paintings are still dominantly Chinese, though, being miniatures, the Far 
Eastern influence is transmitted in a fairly subtle manner. 


These miniatures ushered the new Mongol style on Persian soil. They certainly owed a good 
deal to the Chinese influence, which had already been felt for some centuries in Persia, not 
only because Chinese painters lived all over Khorasan, but because Chinese ceramics were 


being imported for centuries, and these foreign artists enjoyed a high reputation for their 
workmanship. 


According to Dost Muhammad, a calligrapher and painter of the 16th century, who wrote 
the first short history of Persian painting, it was under Sultan Abu Sa'id, son of Uljaitu, that 
the new manner began: 


"Then the Master Ahmed Musa, who learned his art from his father, uncovered the face of 
painting and invented the modern style.’ | 


In 1318 A.D., the Minister Rashid-al-Din earned the Sultan’s displeasure and was put to death. 


It seems, however, that his son, Ghiyath-al-Din, still appeared at court and was allowed to 
maintain the Culture Centre established by his father in Rashidiya. 


In fact, it was under Ghiyath-al-Din that one of the earliest Shahnamehs, named after the 
collector Demotte, was illustrated between 1320-1330 A.D. 


This celebrated manuscript may be said to be the second workshop in which painting in Iran 
was experimented upon, in a variety of miniatures, which form the nucleus of the future style. 
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The nobleman, Ghiyath-al-Din, the son of the nobleman who died in disgrace, had, however, 
undoubtedly, inherited wealth. It is likely that he himself was rather suspect. He may have 
retired into private life and indulged in the cultivated pleasure of patronising the mystique of 
the miniature form, which his father had initiated in a suburb of Tabriz. 


There is a great range of experimentation in the Demotte Shahnameh. Some pictures are in 
the manner of Jami-al-Tawarikh and in similar size. In others the treatment is broader, more 
complex and intricate. The emphasis is on the drama of each situation, involving all the ele- 
ments, including nature, in the affairs of men. The moods are seized upon with tremendous 
fervour. The deeds of Rustam are glorified, perhaps to please the ultimate patron, the great 
Il Khan. 


The craftsmen seemed to be vying with each other to go beyond the miniatures in the Jami- 
al~Tawarikh. ۱ | 


It 15 quite possible that Ahmed Musa, mentioned by Dost Muhammad, may have been the 
master craftsman in the workshop. 


Ahmed Musa seems to have done miniatures for a Kalila-wa-Dimnah manuscript now in 
Istanbul. The drawings in the animal fables are extremely sensitive, with a fine-line, informed 
by the gift of irony. 


The pupil of the master craftsman, Ahmed Musa, Shams-al-Din, has been suggested as the 
painter of some miniatures in the Demotte Shahnameh. 


After the death of Abu Sa'id in 1335 A.D. there was much confusion. A period of in-fighting 
between the Chupanid and the Jalairid dynasties for the possession of Baghdad and Tabriz, 
ultimately led to the victory of the Jalairids. This house ruled from both the capitals from 1358 
to 1386 A.D. of this period there are miniatures in the Shahnameh now in the Topkapi Serai 
Museum. 


Under the Jalairids, specially Sultan Uwais, the painter Shams-al-Din, pupil of Ahmed Musa, 
seems to have matured. Shams-al-Din tutored two pupils, Abd-al-Hay and Junaid. 


In the hands of Junaid, towards the end of the 14th century, were painted miniatures for the 
Poems of Khwaja Kirmani, with their typical Persian garden landscape and love scenes, in a 
style which was to become associated with the mature Persian miniatures. 


How did this sudden refulgence of the Persian miniature emerge from the confusion of the 
dynamic struggles of clans, and, inspite of the fresh assault on the local culture of Tamer Lane, 
who overran Khorasan twice after 1386 ۸.0.۶ How was the episodic painting of the Universal 
History and the Demotte Shahnameh, with its dramatic brushstrokes and contrasting colours, 
given up, and charming new worlds of love constructed? How did the integration, which led 
to the evolution of the fairy tale world of ‘decorative isolation’ of life in the Persian miniature, 
in well-nurtured spaces, with the finest lines and delicate pinpoint brushes, in the liveliest 
colours, become possible? How did the Persian painting style emerge? 


We can only speculate about how the fusion arose. 


Apart from the experiments in Tabriz and Baghdad, there were workshops in Shiraz during 
the early 14th century, which doubtless contributed to the softening of the Mongol brushwork. 
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The pictures in the Garshaspnameh, the Shahenshahnameh, and the Kushnameh, all finished 
about 1397-98 A.D., have accomplished miniatures which show exquisite taste and a dis- 
tinctive, indigenous brushwork. The later Persian high horizon appears in quite a few paint- 
ings, as also the gold background and tufts of grass. Altogether, these manuscripts suggest 
discriminating patronage. The costume and architecture tends to be Iranian. The figures are 
rather stiff. But the drama of the Demotte Shahnameh is carried over in softer tones. The 
miniatures become more than illustration, beyond the early Arab paintings and appear as 
integral pictures. 


There is a Kalila-wa-Dimnah manuscript in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, as also an 
Anthology copied in Fars, both of which have characteristics in common with the Shahnameh 
of 1393 A.D., in so far as they all tend towards the Timurid style. 


In the absence of any evidence of how the Iranian master craftsmen were able to emancipate 
themselves, at the end of the 14th century A.D., from the dominating alien influences, and con- 
verge towards a national style, some critics give credit for continued patronage to the Jalairid 
Sultan Ahmed, who continued to hold court in Baghdad until 1410 A.D. This is the most plausible 
explanation. 


Also, the emergence may be seen in terms of the continuity of craftsmanship, referred to by 
Dost Muhammad in his brief history of Persian Paintings written in the 16th century. 


In the workshops attached to the mosque, if not in the palaces, the process of copying manus- 
cripts was sustained. The old myths and legends were in transmission. The picturisation for 
the new patrons required new structures. The local nobility, escaping from the storm-centres 
into obscurity, lived by prayers and poetry. The search for depth in the individual was being 
sought more and more, in the ecstasies of dancing dervishes, the fables of mystic poetry, and 
the illuminated manuscripts, in which lay the sources of heightened consciousness, in the 
private life. 


No wonder that when Iskander, the grandson of Timur, ordered the old knowledge to be 
miniaturised in an Anthology, mature calligraphers and painters were available in Shiraz. 
In this Anthology, we are well on the way to the Timurid style. 
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Feudal 
Chieftains 
and God 


Zoroaster 


Vedic Aryans 


Mani 


The Sources of Creative Art in Persia 
in the Early Medieval Centuries 


Inspite of the clash of arms of the ages when the chieftains of tribes ventured out to seek phy- 
sical sustenance by conquering the fertile oasis of their neighbours, we hear cautionary voices 
saying: “Your sustenance is in the hands of God.’ 


Such was the teaching of Zoroaster, who is said to have emerged from somewhere in the deserts 
of Central Asia bordering on Khorasan. And he appointed fire as the unquenchable spirit, 
through which one burns and melts and reaches the essence of Ahuramazda. 


Such were the inspired words of the Vedic Aryans, who conceived various nature gods, of 
whom Surya was supreme, the Sun, the giver of warmth, plenty and happiness, source of all 
earthly life and light. 


Such was the message of Mani, who separated light from dark and good from evil, as ultimate 
realities and enjoined the use of imagination by men and women through painting of pictures 
and other pious exercises like fasting, prayer and celibacy, so that they may reach salvation. 








The seated Buddha 
figure from 
Fondukistan, 
Central Asia 


The followers of 
Mani with brushes 
in their hands 
illustrates this 
Prophet's faith in 
creative art 

Detail of a Zoroaster 
Symbol 

Detail of a fresco 
from Bamiyan with 
a Sassanian figure 














Such was the promise of Jesus, who said: ‘Come to me all ye who seek and I shall give you 
succour. And these words were to spread among the warring peoples and put humility into 
men and women for centuries to come. 


Such was the message of Gautama, who considered Dukha or pain, as the essence of existence 
and wanted his followers to be involved in life at the same time as to practice right thought, 


right speech, right action and attain liberation from the cycle of birth and rebirth in Nirvana or 
nothingness. 


Such was the revelation of Muhammad who said: “There is no strength and no power save 
through God.’ And: ‘we ask thee not to provide sustenance. We will provide for thee and thy 
piety will gain the issue.’ And he prescribed imagination as he believed that: Each thing in 
the universe bears, at the same time, a great secret aspect, which is evident and yet not seen 
by many.’ 
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And, like the sages, who had gone before him, Muhammad brought a revolution in the minds 
of the desert peoples, who were bound up in dark fears and broodings and worshipped many 
godlings of clay and stone, in small magical cults, which posited faith in priests, who were often 
magicians and tricksters. 


So overwhelming was the impact of Muhammad’s message (which confirmed the words of the 
Hebrew Prophets, and Jesus, before him), that Islam, the doctrine of submission to God, soon 
began to prevail—in the east upto China and in the west upto north Africa and Spain. 


The Prophet of Islam had been born in 570 A.D. in Mecca in southern Arabia. Legend has 
it that the Archangel Gabriel brought a heavenly book to him and enjoined that he give forth 
the message of God to mankind. The first revelation came to him in the cave of Mount Hara 
in Mecca in 610 A.D. It is recounted in the chapter "The Clot’, XCVI: ‘prostrate thyself and 
draw near unto Allah.’ 


The Bedouins of the desert would not listen to him. So, in 622 A.D., he was forced to do the 
Hijra, that is to say, emigrate from Mecca to Medina. This date is important as the Islamic era, 
counted in Lunar years, starts in 622 A.D. 


Muhammad attracted a following in his new abode, gave daily seances, and his words were 
compiled later in the sacred book entitled Quran, which means Recital. The book consists of 
114 Suras or chapters. The compilation contains the wisdom of the sages in many matters, 
with stories emphasising good behaviour in society. 


Apart from teaching the tenets of his faith, the Prophet organised the first Muslim State, as 
the nucleus of the Islamic civilisation to come. 


The successors of the Prophet made comments on the inspired words and these came to be 
compiled under the title Hadith, or traditions. 


There are five main tenets of Islam. 


The first of these is that there is only one God, Allah, and Muhammad is his Prophet. 


The second enjoins five prayers a day: at dawn, noon, afternoon, at sundown, and in the early 
part of the night. On Friday, the faithful are asked to pray together and observe a holy day. 


The third injunction is to give alms to the poor, which act may help men on the Judgement Day. 


The fourth duty is to observe fast from dawn to dusk during the month of Ramzan, a short 
lunar month, that comes once a year. 


The fifth recommendation is to go on a pilgrimage to the Kaa ba, the shrine in the mosque at 
Mecca. 


The Prophet did not appoint his successors. But one main sect of Islam, the Shias, believe 
that the succession is not dynastic but according to custom, while the Sunnis believe that the 
successor should be elected. 


In Medina the Prophet had gathered his followers in the square courtyard of his house. 
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This square became the model mosque in Mecca, where Muhammad said prayers five times 
a day jointly with his followers. 


After his death, this place, where the Prophet had gathered his flock and prayed with them, 
came to be called the Masjid — the place of prostration. And here the Juma, or assembly met 
to offer communal prayers at midday on Friday, except that the individual could come and 
offer prayers during any prescribed time of the day. 


The prayer place in Mecca was formalised later into a primitivist square structure, with very 
few decorations, because Islam rejected imagery and wished the faithful not to have any inter- 
mediaries between their vibrations and Allah. 


As the church and state were combined together under the Caliphate, the kings or Caliphs, 
began to embellish the glory of Islam in elaborate Masjids. 


In fact, the mosque became, gradually, the centre of all the creative life of the community, 
parts of the outer corridors being made into Madrassas or schools and craft shops for the mak- 
ing of tiles, bricks, painting materials and the writing of Quran. 


Most of the mosques of Islam have a minaret or tower, from the top of which the Muezzin calls 
the faithful to prayer, in his resounding, sonorous and musical voice. 


Facing west, some mosques came to have a domed prayer hall, with many domes, or a single 
dome, according to the taste of the patron. ۱ 


All mosques in the world had to look towards Mecca. The wall oriented towards the sacred 
city was called the Quibla, which had a Mehrab, or a curved niche or enclosure in the centre. 
The Mehrab is generally very decorative, being constructed in stucco marble or carved stone, 
or in lime covered with tile-work or mosaic. The first Sura of the Quran was generally inscribed 
on this enclosure and the design was decorated with arabesques or floral motifs. 


On the right of the Mehrab, is the Mimbar, or pulpit, made of stone or wood, with steps leading 
upto a platform, from which the head Mullah, or priest, delivers the sermon on the Friday mid- 
day service. This exalted structure has a canopy over it. 


Originally, each worshipper brought his own mat or carpet to the mosque and left it there 
for use. Then the patrons donated large carpets for the Sajjada or prayer. 


The holy book Quran is usually placed on a folding stand of carved wood. 


The main hall of the mosque has hanging lamps of coloured glass, suspended from arches in 
the ceiling. The symbolism of god is light and the metaphor of the Quran, ‘a niche in which is a 
lamp ... the lamp is in glass,’ was the dominant motif, for great care was given to the lighting 
of the mosque, and the making of glass bowls for reflection of light became more and more 
highly skilled and variegated through the centuries. 


The Iranian mosques, specially in Isfahan, adumbrated a domed prayer-chamber and they 
elaborated high walls from all the four sides of the courtyards. 


The important thing to notice is that, even in times when the state was more important than the 
faith, kings tried to achieve glory by building at least one mosque in their lifetime, or by 
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tine tradition flowed into the Islamic world, through the Seljuk occupation of 


Asia Minor from 1070 A.D. The Seljuks were defeated in 1242 A.D. by the first wave of 
Mongols, but were retained as Governors of Anatolia until 1300 A.D. 


Hulagu, a brother The powerful Mongol Chief, Hulagu, a younger brother of Chinghiz Khan, appeared in 
of Chinghiz Khan 1953 A.D. and took Baghdad in 1258 A.D. 


Il Khanid dynasty He established the Il Khanid dynasty which ruled the old Abbasid territories, and more, till 
1258-1336 A.D. 1336 A.D. when the Il Khanids were set aside by a Jalayr prince. 


4 Ewer: Decoration in relief 


Muzzafarids The Muzzafarids ruled over Fars and south Iran from 1353-1393 A.D., until they lost much 
of their territory to the Jalairids. 


Jalairids The Jalairids ruled over Iraq, Azerbaijan and parts of Arabia. The third Jalairid, Ahmed, 
1382-1410 A.D. gathered many craftsmen. Among them was Jaunaid, the pupil of Abab- 
ul-Hayy, himself a pupil of Shams-al-Din who had worked under Ahmed Musa. 


Timur the In 1386 A.D., Timur the Lame, of mixed Turki and Mongol stock, swooped down from Samar- 
Lame kand and conquered the whole of western Iran, Arabia and Anatolia, as well as northern India. 

He drove Ahmed, the Jalairid, from Tabriz. The Sultan later retreated to Baghdad. Timur 

made a diversion and captured Shiraz in 1387 A.D. Six years later, Timur came to Shiraz again 

and marched against Ahmed and took Baghdad. Ahmed retreated to Egypt, but returned to 

Arabia and ruled ull یی‎ A.D., doubtless carrying on the patronage of — painters 
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It is difficult to see how, inspite of such a disturbed history, the art of painting could survive in 
Persia. It is surprising that some kind of common tradition was built up through the interplay 
of several heterogeneous elements. Perhaps the essential creativeness of the people was en- 
couraged by the inhospitable landscape they had inherited, of vast mountains and deserts, 
and few oases. And the traditional society had its own intricate ritual to renew the individual 
for the daily routine, while recluses offered ways to ecstasy and deeper stirrings. 


And it is likely that the ancient traditions of building and carving images of the Achaemenid 
Kings of the pre-Christian era had lasted in people’s memory. 


This may have been reinforced by the Greek settlers, after Alexander’s invasion, under whom 
glass making flourished, as an important art. 


The Parthian nomads, who ruled Khorasan, are known to have patronised the crafts for four 
hundred years before and after Christ. 


And the Sassanian dynasty, which took over from the Parthians, and ruled from early 8rd 
century A.D., to the middle of the 7th century A.D., patronised the building of palaces, with 
large wall paintings, such as have survived in Bamiyan. 


In fact the Sassanian Kings, whose exploits in love and war inspired Firdausi of Tus, in Iran, 
to write the great epic in Persian language, the Shahnameh, left a large heritage of living cul- 
ture. They themselves had absorbed a good deal from the Buddhists in the east, from Byzan- 
tium in the north-west, and from Christianity in Arabia. ۱ 


Sir Thomas Arnold has traced themes like representation of angels, hunting scenes, and drink- 
ing parties in gardens, from remnants of Sassanian works engraved on silver and copper plates. 
The formalisation of animal and vegetable motifs as decorations in later art owes a good deal to 
this Iranian Imperial dynasty. And there were the finished techniques in pottery of mid-Asia, 
which had grown up through the purposive use of clay vessels by the folk in the absence of 
cheap metalware. 


The configurations on the ceramic plates, were to find their way into miniatures, inspite of the 
Islamic taboo against painting human figures. 


And, of course, the Ummayid, Abbasid and Seljuk pictorial traditions flowed into Persia 
through the intimate contacts between the Caliphate and the local dynasties, as well as through 
the new shared religion of Islam. 


The fusion did not begin to take place until the 9th-10th century A.D. 


But we can see some of the elements which had already been assimilated in Persia from objects 
excavated in Nishapur, which seems to have had a continuous tradition during the 9th-12th 
centuries A.D. 


A big oasis in Khorasan of that time, Nishapur became the centre of the most delicate tech- 
nique of underglazed painting in ceramics. It is presumed, from the finds of recent excava- 
tions there, that ‘slip painting under transparent lead-flux glaze’ attained high finish in this 
centre. And it was here that Arabic calligraphy, which was to influence Persian writing, appear- 
ed on plates, with holy words and good omens inscribed to help the owner with blessings. 
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Pottery In Nishapur, during the 11th century, the new pottery appeared in which ‘the technique of 
alkaline fluxed glazes and white bodies of ground and compounded silicaceous minerals’ was 
initiated. This had been practiced in ancient Egypt, but had been forgotten, until it was re- 
discovered here. It seems that stone, metal and glassware were also manufactured in Nishapur, 
though few remnants have been found. 


Textiles On the other hand, spindles on which textiles were woven, have been discovered. Thus the 
craft of weaving seems to have been practised. It was the pride of mid-Asia for centuries. 


Wall paintings The discovery of wall-paintings and other architectural decorations shows the continuity of 
colour work from Sassanian times with its links with the Buddhist paintings in Turfan, and 
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6 Bowl with decoration of 
arabesques and kufic writing 
Pottery glazed. Islamic cera- 
mics. Persian, X century 
Courtesy, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Rogers Fund, 
1956 
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Intensity of 
Iranian sensibility 


Calligraphy 


Jug: Ancient 
near-east ceremic 
pottery. Persian, 
XII-XIII century 
Courtesy, The 
Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 
Fletcher Collectiqn, 
Bequest of Issac 

D. Fletcher, 1917 


the frescoes from the Caliphate in Samara. Carved stucco decorations used in the building of 
small halls in mosques, have also been found in Nishapur. And decorative tiles used in build- 
ings have been excavated, showing the prevalence of yet another art which was to influence 
painting. 


Importantly, the Nishapur oasis reveals a love of colour and form, evidencing the intensity of 
Iranian sensibility. 


One of the most significant facts, which may have helped Islamic traditional painting to grow, 
was the constant demand for the beautifully written text of the holy Quran. And, through the 
centuries, many different styles of calligraphy were developed by various scribes in the regions 
which came under Islamic sway. 
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8 Leaf from the Manusc ript of Arab translation of Materia Medica 
of Dioscorides, preparing medicine from honey. Baghdad 
School, XII century 
Courtesy, The Me tropolitan Museum of . Art, The Cora Timken 
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9 Wall Painting: Persian, Seljuq Period, XIII century 
Courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Pulitzer Bequest, 1952 

10 Standing Figure: Stucco. Islamic, Iranian. Seljuq, 
ca. 1200 
Courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lester Wolfe, 1967 
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The earliest calligraphic style was developed in Kufa, a small town in lower Iraq and so this 
style is called Kufic. This script came to be written in north-eastern Persia between the 10th- 
12th centuries. Prof. Richard Ettinghausen distinguishes it from other styles of Kufic calli- 
graphy ‘by its angularised letters of which the upper parts are more attenuated’. This 
calligraphy was distinguished ‘by the upper ends of the tall letters, becoming wedge-shaped 
finials, that became forms of foliage.’ Later the ‘upper elements developed complex patterns 
of geometric type and, under the influence of the Chinese seal characters, brought in by the 
Mongols of the 13th century A.D., the plain Kufic letters could be composed on square units 
of a grid or made to fill other geometric forms. 
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Apart from the fluid Naskhi, or cursive writing of the 11th century A.D., the Thulth was 
formalised from Naskhi for building inscriptions and writing of the big de luxe Qurans. The 
Maghribi has rounded forms for the lower parts of letters. 


The Persians created the fine Nasta liq calligraphy, called the ‘hanging script’, because ‘the 
words are not evenly placed on the writing line, while each starts with a slight distance above 
it and then slants downwards at an angle.’ 


The Arabs had already, in the early centuries of the prevalence of the Islamic faith, embellish- 
ed the calligraphy of the Quran with the interplay of arabesques, floral motifs and spirals, 
and adorned the texts with the use of gold lapis lazuli and other colours. 


The Persians inherited all these elements when they came to write, not only the Qurans, but 
also their poetical texts. 


There is no doubt that the Prophet Muhammad considered the painting of pictures to be 
blasphemy, in so far as the artist, in creating figures, was arrogating to himself the functions 
of God Almighty, who is the Mussavir, creator, the maker, the fashioner. 


And yet, during his last illness, he discussed with his wives, without condemnation, the church 
art of Abyssinia. And the story that, while on entering the Kaa’ ba in Mecca, he ordered all the 
pictures on the walls to be obliterated, except for that of Mary with the infant Jesus in her lap, 
which was painted on a pillar, shows that he was not against paintings of holy scenes. Also, 
Muhammad does not seem to have objected to the figures of men and animals on the carpets 
which were walked upon, or on cushion covers which were sat upon, and other woven stuffs 
like bed covers in his house in Medina. 


The injunction against idolatory, or the conspicuous place given to images by the superstitious 
was probably in his mind. For, the Prophet did not object to the dolls that Ayesha, one of his 
younger wives, brought into the house. 


After the death of Muhammad, the Caliphs kept all the vessels of silver and gold and copper, 
with decorative figures, which had been given as presents or imported by the family. For in- 
stance, the orthodox Caliph Umar used a censer, with figures on it which he had brought from 
Syria, to spread perfume in the mosque at Medina. 


During the time, when the Hadith, or traditions, were being built up, the debate about the 
taboo against pictures seems to have been continuous. In the Kanz-an-ummal, Ali Al Muttaqi 
says, ‘the angels will not enter a house in which there is a picture or a dog.’ And he adds that 
among those who will be most severely punished on the judgement day are ‘the murderers 
of a prophet . . . and maker of images or of pictures. . .' 


It has been suggested that the general prohibition against plastic and pictorial art may have 
come from a reaction against the naturalistic representational qualities of Greek art already 
current in mid-Asia before the emergence of Islam. 
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Another explanation has been offered that, among the early converts to Islam were a number 
of Jews who may have influenced the development of Islamic thought and ritual. Clearly, we 
can trace the influence of prayer arrangements, responses in rituals and in Islamic liturgy, of 
the practices in the synagogue. Some of the traditions laid down by the Prophet are almost, 
literally taken from the sayings in the Talmud. The Jewish objection to the painter was itself 
a reaction against the Christian bell used for calling the worshippers to prayer. And they 
objected to the Christian preference for rearing pigs. 


The most important reason for the prohibition, however, may have been due to the fear of the 
return of the old worship of images by the folk, which enslaved their minds and did not release 
them to connection with the vital force of Godhood. 


How then did the paintings of figures in frescoes under the Caliphs in Samara and under the 
later Turkish and Mongol princes, who became converts to Islam, become possible? 


Actually, Islam spread so quickly among the various peoples, that, underneath all the pre- 
cepts, many of the common practices of the heathens like doll making, engraving, and shadow 
play, crept into Muslim social practice in the transition from other faiths to pure doctrine. 


Old habits die hard. For instance, the drinking of wine expressly prohibited by the Quran, 
(LI.216 V. 92), and emphatically by tradition, continued to be practised by converted Muslim 
kings and nobles and, in fact, became a symbol of the divine essence in later Persian mystic 
poetry. Music had also been objected to by orthodox writers. But the Arabs, Persians and 
Central Asian peoples continued to sing and dance. There was also a tradition proclaimed by 
the Prophet's son-in-law, Ali himself, against raising mausoleums over the tombs. And yet, 
there was hardly an Islamic monarch who did not leave a memorial to himself in search of 
immortality. 


The truth is that the ideals of austerity, prayer, humility, non-egoism and good deeds, preached 
by Islam or any other religion, were always posing themselves against the weaknesses of human 
condition — the power lust, the pride, the greed and the vanity of worldly existence. And, as 
Christianity inherited the pagan literatures of Greece and Rome, so into the Islamic world 
percolated, the world of imagination of Byzantium, with its religious figurative art, specially 
through ceramics, the use of which was one of the pleasures of everyday life. 


The exigencies of history have, in fact, often brought about complete disregard of the precepts 
of the faith by kings who were establishing empires, killing and looting in disregard of the 
teachings of the Prophet. 


The self-indulgence of the men of power and plenty was as often, however, concealed from the 
view of the public. They drank and enjoyed dance, music recitals and poetry, in the conclaves 
of the palaces, with their nobles and ministers. And they built magnificent houses and adorned 
them with precious stones and diamonds and rubies and emeralds, drank their wine in jade 
bowls and patronised painters almost in each generation. 


The transcreation of the sacred law into the world of imagination in Iran thus owed itself to 
many of the factors mentioned above. 


But there were some internal strains in the Iranian sensibility which had survived from 
popular traditions, enriched by the myths and legends of pre-Islamic history, that moulded 
tradition in almost every generation. 
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The paradox of history is that there is always an area between political power and moral autho- 
rity, in the anarchy of private life, where men and women face the human predicament and 
face themselves. Behind every physical presence there is the soul of a human being. So, even 
during periods of the combination of secular and temporal authority, under the Caliphate, 
there was much interaction of the minds and hearts of the ordinary people and their hands 
in the creative life, as a means of survival and growth. 


The only way in which the chaos of feelings could be transformed into some kind of order was 
through imagination. 


Thus we find the search for identity of the individual was the main theme of early Islamic 
poetry. 


The sayings of the Prophet Muhammad had made themselves felt soon after his death. 
Maisuna, the disenchanted queen of the Caliph Mi'auiya, retired to the wilds, in disgust against 
married life, and wrote: 


‘The coarse cloth worn in the serenity 3 ۱ € ^ 
of the desert 1 
Is more precious to me 

Than the luxurious robes of a queen, 

[ love the Bedouin's tent, 

Caressed by the murmuring breeze 
And standing with boundless horizons. 
More than the gilded halls of marble 
In all their royal splendour.' 


Her son, Yazid ben Mu auiya, represented 
the hedonist strain. He sang: 


lam drinking and I enjoy the wine, 
If you are angry I shall not care.’ 

1 enjoy the effect of wine 

And even the dread of your anger.’ 





Yazid earned the hatred of the orthodox Muslims and, after his death. the Caliphate passed 
on to the ۰ 


The pull between the divine mystery and the pleasures of the flesh, characterised the moods 
of the poets Walid, Leyla-al Akhyaliya, Umar ben Abi Rabi'a, Akhal, Jarir and Farazdaq, in 
the Ummayid period. 


Under the Abbasids, the trend towards personal happiness seems to have been even more 
emphatic. 


Bashshar ben Burd sang: 


‘Her love made me the most obedient 
creature of God 

50 no one can compete with my submission 
to love’ 
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Abu Nuwas Abu Nuwas, born in 756 A.D., the favourite of the Caliphs, Harun al-Rashid and his ร อ ท 
Ma’mun, was devoted to a highly intellectual slave girl, in whose worship he wrote several 
poems. He also sang of the joys of the world: 


‘How can you not enjoy yourself, 
When the world is in blossom 
And wine is at hand?’ 


Abul-Atahiya Abu'l-Atahiya, asserted: 


‘A life which ends with death is a life 
of bitterness.’ 


Abu Frias Certain voices asked fundamental questions 
about the universe. For instance, Prince Abu 
Frias was full of wonder at the elements. 


‘I look at the shining stars that twinkle 
I search the darkness of the stormy night.’ 





Then there was the compulsive will to sacrifice oneself for the faith. Al-Mutanabbi says: 


‘To expose myself to death during 
battle, is my life 

And the life for me is to spread death 
all round!’ 


Maqamat-al A book of adventures, the Maqamat, was written by Hariri born in Basra in 1054 A.D. He com- 
Hariri piled this book of ‘assemblies’, under the patronage of the Prime Minister of the Abbasid 
Caliph, Mulashid-Bhella and the Seljuk Sultan Mahmud. One of the finest books of Arabic 
prose, the narrator Harith ben-Hamam, tells stories of an old traveller called Abu-Zayd. This 
adventurer is a wise man, highly experienced, but an unscrupulous cynic, who tells tales with 

a sense of irony and detachment. 


It is likely that the Maqamat set the style for the tales of chivalry, love and adventure, for the 
1001 nights stories which were compiled by later writers. 
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Echoes of The echoes of these bards were heard in Khorasan, where the Arabic language mixed with 
Arab bards Pahlvi, the pre-Islamic language of the Iranian plateau, during the 9th-10th-11th centuries, 
in Khorasan 4nd became the new Persian, the official language of the Samanid and Ghaznavid courts. The 

poetry in classical Arabic supplied the main motifs. 


Abul-Fath al-Busti Says Abul-Fath al-Busti in one of his poems: 


‘Have you not noticed that man throughout 
his life 

has a problem, 

which he cannot solve. 

He resembles the silkworm, 

which spins its cocoon 

and dies unhappy inside 

of what he has spun.’ 


Badi'u-Zaman At the end of the 9th-10th century, Badi'ul-Zaman Hamadani wrote, in Nishapur, his ‘assem- 
Hamadani blies’, a book of encounters with strange people entitled Magamat. He was a stylist, who wrote 
with great charm about the futility of the universe. Says one of his characters, Abu-Galamoun. 

which means chameleon: 


‘Do not be afraid of choosing any profession, 
as base as it may be, 

because destiny, which decides your fate 

is the basest. 
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Spend your time with stupidity, 

because fate is absurd and acts like an 
adventuress. 

Do not let yourself be deceived by reason 
There is nothing more reasonable than folly.' 


The mystical poetry of Abu-Abdullah al-Muhasibi of Basra; Dhunnun, the Egyptian; Bayazid 
from Bistam near the Caspian Sea; Qusheyri, Al-Gilani, Ommar-ibn-ul-Farid, Muhyyuddin, 
Mohammed-bin al-Arabi, all crystallised their inner experiences, in subtle poems of finished 
workmanship, in praise of the perfect man, the one who is the eye of the world, by which God 
contemplates his creation. Arabi's poem interpreted his desires and sums up the ethos of an 
age: 


‘My heart takes different shapes 

A cloister of Christian monks 

A temple of idols, a meadow for gazelles, 
The Kaa ba of pilgrims, the lablis of Thora, 
The Koran. . . . 

Love is my credo wherever turn these camels 
Love is my credo and my faith.’ 





Although the people of Khorasan received Arab culture, and even paid homage to the Caliphs 
of Islam for five centuries or more, the native tongue of Fars remained current in popular 
speech. 


Under the Samanids of the 10th century, there was intense poetry written in what is now known 
as Afghanistan. 


Abu-Shukur of Balkh had inherited the whole tradition of Western Asia, including that of 
Greece. One of his short poems, shows his debt to Socrates: 


‘My knowledge has reached the stage 
Where I know that I am ignorant.’ 
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Similarly, Abul-Mu'ayyed, also born and bred in Balkh, inherited the Biblical and Koranic 
stories as well as the legacy of Iran. He was the author of the first Book of Kings, the Shahnameh. 


Imara, of the city of Merv, at the end of the 10th century, saw God in every blade of grass. 


"The garden is so full of flowers 
That it looks like Mani's book of paintings.’ 


Rodaki, born near Samarkand, was a blind bard, who sang his poems to the tune of a lyre. He 
is called the father of Persian poetry, having adapted his style to the ode, to lyrical and baccha- 
nalian poetry, idylls, and narrative poems. He also translated the Arabic book, Kalila-wa- 
Dimnah into Persian. Like many other Persian poets, this blind bard infuses love into nature: 


‘Fields and fields are covered with the 
Chinese brocade of violets 

With bunches of crowns which are pearls of 
blossoms, 

The breeze carries the fragrance of love, 
And all the spring of the world 

Beside in her abode.' 


Daqiqi of Balkh rerendered the Shahnameh, or Book of Kings, in 1000 couplets, compiling 
the known legends from hearsay. 


The poet Abul-Qasim Firdausi born in 940 A.D. from a village near Tus in Khorasan, incor- 
porated the Shahnameh of Daqiqi, as well as a previous one by Abu-Mansur, and composed 
the last and most famous Shahnameh in verse. 





15 ‘Manafi al 
Hayawan 
(Morgan Bestiary) 
c. 1291 A.D. 


Firdausis Shahnameh 
frequently illustrated 


The main 
story 





The story of his labours and the poor reward he got for his work is a byword in Asia. It seems 
that the Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni had promised a reward to the poet for his monumental 
60,000 couplets, but actually paid him a very small sum for his lifework. Later the emperor 
realised that he had been influenced by Firdausis enemies and sent him a big sum. As the 
treasure was being carried into Tus, it is said that Firdausi's coffin was being carried away for 
burial by another gate. 


Firdausis Shahnameh came to be frequently illustrated by painters under almost each of the 
dynasties which flourished in Khorasan for generations afterwards. 


After the customary praise of God, eulogy of the Prophet, there is an ode to Sultan Mahmud, 
which he thought of deleting when the king did not honour his promise, but which was ulti- 
mately retained. 


The Book of Kings begins with the legendary Gayumarth, who brought kingship to the world. 
His son, Siymak, was killed by a demon. So, after a year of mourning, Gayamarth, and his 
grandson, Hoshang, attacked the demons. Ultimately, Hoshang revenged his father and ruled 
the world after his grandfather's death. And, during his reign, fire was discovered and wor- 
shipped, iron was extracted, irrigation was invented and agriculture began. Tehmuris, the son 
of Hoshang, came to the throne after his father. He introduced weaving and people gave up 
wearing animal skins. He defeated the demons and learnt the art of writing from them. The son 
of Tehmuris, Jamshed, built the first city of Balkh and patronised the arts. After a long and 
prosperous rule Jamshed's kingdom was attacked by Zahbag, a demon usurper. Jamshed took 
refuge in Zabulistan in the upper valley of Hilmand. The beautiful daughter of the local king 
fell in love with him and Jamshed became enamoured of her. The King Gureng came to know 
about Jamshed's identity and wanted to deliver him to Zahbag for a reward. His daughter per- 
suaded him to change his mind. But before Gureng agreed, Jamshed escaped and wandered 
to China and India. He was caught and brought before Zahbag. His beloved heard the news 
and took poison. 
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Zahbag’s cruel rule ended with the revolt of the blacksmith Kava, and then the nobleman 
Feridun became king and restored order. 


The rule of the fabulous hero-king, Mihrab Shah, of Zahbag lineage, is described. His daughter, 
Rudaba, falls in love with a prince called Zal. Her father, Minuchihr, does not consent to the 
marriage of his daughter with Zal, but in the end agrees. The marriage is celebrated in Kaa’ba. 
From this union Rustam is born. 


In his early youth, he shows signs of strength and courage. He is sent on an expedition to con- 
quer the neighbouring areas and emerges as a hero of Iran, endowed with the values of love 


of country, chivalry and goodness of heart. Afrasiab, the king of Touran, who had been defeat- 
ed by Rustam’s father, attacks Iran. And Rustam leads the defence. 


After he had defeated Afrasiab, Rustam falls in love with Tehmina, the daughter of the king 
of Samangan, a kingdom north of the Hindukush, between Balkh and Kabul. During the night 
he stays with the princess and Sohrab is conceived. Out of love for the child, the mother hides 
the news of the birth of his son from Rustam, afraid that he might take him away from her to 
Zabulistan. At the age of ten, Sohrab is told about his father but is not allowed to meet Rustam. 


Some years later, Sohrab has grown to be an able fighter. He conquers the territory of the 
king of Inn and Kous, and restores it to his father, whom he has still not seen. 


Afrasiab, who has been defeated by Rustam, cunningly helps Sohrab with arms. 


The King Kous of Iran makes a pact with the hero Rustam and persuades him to face Afrasiab’s 
army, led by Sohrab. Rustam does not know that the latter is his son. 


Nor do the generals of Afrasiab’s army tell the truth about the supreme commander of the 
Iranians to Sohrab. — 


During the battle, Rustam is astounded by the valour of Sohrab. 
In the heat of battle, they make a truce at night to avoid bloodshed. 


Instinctively, Rustam and Sohrab are drawn to each other. In fact, Rustam suspects Sohrab’s 
identity. But the generals tell him lies. 


On the next day, the two leaders have a wrestling match. 


Sohrab throws his father to the ground. But he knows of the Iranian custom of not killing the 
vanquished on the first defeat. 


On the third day’s fight, Rustam wins. But he has not enough strength to keep his young 
opponent under him. So he plunges his dagger into Sohrab’s side. 


The dying Sohrab warns Rustam that his father will revenge him. 
On enquiring who is his father, Sohrab reveals the truth to him. 


The father of Rustam, King Zal, is still alive. He has another son by a maidservant called 
Shagad who lives in Kabul. This prince is envious of his half brother Rustam. 
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Farrukhi of Siestan 
Macuchehri 


Abu-Said Abul Khayr 


Baba Tahir 


Khwaja Abdullah 
Ansari of Herat 


Nasir 
Khusrau 


Rustam holds Kabul valley in his fief and visits the capital every year to collect tribute. One 
year he takes more than his due, thus invoking the wrath of the king of Kabul. 


Shaghad hatches a plot with the king of Kabul to ensnare Rustam. Pretending to be insulted 
by the king of Kabul, he goes to Zabulistan to secure the help of Rustam and his father Zal 
against Kabul. Rustam accompanies him and the king of Kabul asks for mercy. 


Unaware of the plot, Rustam pardons him and stays in Kabul for a while. One day, as he goes 
out to hunt, he falls into a deep pit with his horse, Raksh. In this well have been planted 
daggers with sharp blades pointing upwards. 


As he is dying, Rustam realises the perfidy of his half brother Shaghad. Before he dies he kills 
him with an arrow. 


This is the main legend which occupies Firdausi’s Shahnameh. 
But there is also narrated at some length the story of the confrontation between King Darius 
of Persia and Alexander of Greece. 


The bardic tradition was well established in Khorasan by the 13th century, and the Sultans 
took great pride in patronising the poets. The world of imagination was given value, because 
the ideal of each king was to achieve glory, not only by conquering other lands but by having 
his deeds sung. 


Under the shadow of the princes, the populace also appeased its joys and sorrows, through 
participating in frequent recitals of poetry. The themes beloved of the people were nature, love 
and human destiny. 


Thus Farrukhi of Siestan sang of meadows and roaming clouds and the sheer joy of spring. 
Macuchehri, who lived m the first half of the 11th century, sang of the beauty of human love. 
And Abu-Sa'id Abul-Khayr wrote the Garshaspnameh in the style of the Shahnameh. 


The contemplative habits of the bards made poetry more and more the means for realising 
God. 


In Hamdan, West Persia, Baba Tahir, the naked, wrote mystical poems in the early 11th century 
to lull himself to awakening. 


Khwaja Abdullah Ansari of Herat, born in 1005 A.D., was one of the greatest mystic poets of 
Khorasan, who wrote throughout the 11th century of the intoxication of love. 


At the same time, Nasir Khusrau, wrote thirty thousand verses about his inclination for the 
inner life after his wide travels. He sings to inner sight: 


“With an inner sight look at the world's 
mystery, 

The outward sight cannot discover it 
This world is a stair to the higher world 
And we must mount its step.' 
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16 Shahnameh (Demotte). Islamic, Persian-Mongol, 
1330-1350 Courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Joseph Pulitzer Bequest Fund, 1952 
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17 The Funeral of Isfandyar: Miniature from a Shah- 
nameh of Firdausi Islamic Persia Il-Khanid Period 
ca. 1330-1350 


Courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Joseph 
Pulitzer Fund, 1933 
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The doctrine of divine love had spread to northern India and was being preached by mystic 
poets from Madrassas and Khankas. 


Abou Faraj, in Rauna, North Punjab, and Mas’ud Sa’d of Lahore wrote classical Persian verse 
of the highest order, emphasising the symbolism of wine as the quencher of the thirst for the 
divine. 


Under the Seljuks, who adopted the Islamic-Iranian culture, Persian poetry produced some of 
its greatest figures. 


The odes of Qatran, poet of Tabriz, who wrote about the devastating earthquake which 
destroyed the town, influenced later poets to think of the world as a shadowshow. 


Certainly, Omar Khayyam’s Rubaiyat, or quatrains, show the accident of creation, the in- 
significance of life. Omar Khayyam revolted against the hypocrisy of the priests and suggested 
an epicurean philosophy, from an existentialist agony at the absurdity of the universe. The 
quintessence of his thought is in such a quatrain as this: 


‘It is dawn. Arise, oh! essence of delight! 
Drink softly, playing the harp. . . 

Leave those who are asleep, 

They will not find the truth 

Leave those who are gone, 

They will never return.’ 
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Muizzi, born in Samarkand in 1048 A.D., was the son of a court poet. He rose to be the laureate 
of Sultan Sanjar, the last Seljuk king. A traditionalist, he wrote panegyrics to the monarch and 
became very rich. 


Similarly, Anwari, an accomplished poet, who witnessed the fall and recovery of Sultan Sanjar 
(1153-56 A.D.), wrote odes to the King and the courtiers. 


Another panegyrist, Khagani, was born in 1106 A.D. in Shirwan, in north-east Persia, to a 
Muslim father and a Christian mother. His father died. His mother was a cook. But his talent 
was recognised early. And he joined the court of the local ruler. Dissatisfied with small emolu- 
ments, he left home and travelled to Iraq, where he wrote poems to notable personalities, on 
the way, who rewarded him amply. On his return, he wrote a travelogue in verse, but was put 
in prison by the Prince of Shirwan for praising other nobles. He combined the knowledge of 
Christian and Islamic religions and wrote of the tragedy of human life. 


‘Oh! heart, observer of examples! 

Look through my eyes and see the palaces 
of Madayen 

A mirror reflecting the adversities of time!’ 


In Ganja, in Azerbaijan, north-west Iran, in 1140 A.D., was born Nizami. Orphaned at an early 
age, he received the free education of the mosque and was recognised in his youth as a talented 
mystical poet for his first book, The Treasures of Mysteries. This long poem contains twenty 
discourses, each based on an anecdote in praise of God and the Prophet Muhammad. The 
burning passion for the divine raised Nizami above the court poets. His works drew attention 
to the values of justice, purity, humility, wisdom and love of man. He attained the same posi- 
tion as a romantic writer as did Firdausi with his epic. His beloved, Afaq, died in the flower 
of her youth, and he never recovered from the loss of this woman. Thus he retold the story of 
Leyla-Majnu from the heart. Nizami’s Khamsa, or quintet, became an unrivalled model for 
all later poets. His romances, specially Leyla-Majnu, Khusrau-Shirin and the Story of Ale- 
xander and Seven Effigies came to be widely illustrated. 


During this time, underneath the orthodox practices of Islam, was emerging the poetical 
doctrine of emanation and pre-existence. Mystics began to go into trances and pronounce 
hushed words purporting to say that the soul is a ray of God, which penetrates the physical 
world, in order to fulfil its destiny. The Supreme Being becomes flesh. And, when purified 
by love and prayer, man becomes perfection itself, thus revealing the creator to his creatures. 
The first great mystic poet of the early medieval period was Sana' of Ghazna. He travelled 
widely and made the pilgrimage to Mecca. He wrote odes, lyrics and quartrains, imbued with 
deep spirituality as elegies of love and wine. His poem Garden of Truth, in 10,000 couplets, is 
mostly narrated in anecdotes like the one about the blindmen who were asked to describe an 
elephant. Each one was convinced of his idea and remained confined in his own shell. 


One of the poets of the 12th-13th century Farid-ud-Din Attar, of Nishapur, was the son of a 
pharmacist, an otto-maker. Early he compiled the Anthology of Saints, collecting the wisdom 
of the sages. Later, he wrote the Assembly of Birds, a poetical work, in four thousand six 
hundred couplets, which tells the stories of the winged ones. 


They choose the fabulous Simorgh, as their king, and they decide to cross the seven dangerous 
valleys, that lie before the mount of Truth, where Simorgh resides. All perish on the way except 
thirty. After many hardships, they reach the abode of Simorgh and find that their sovereign 
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Jalal-ud-Din 
Rumi 


is in reality themselves — Simorgh meaning thirty birds. The allegory thus describes man’s 
journey towards perfection. The deep message of Attar is reflected almost in every verse: 


‘Open your eyes 
Her vision beams 
And overflows 
On every side.’ 


Attar died in 1230 A.D., broken-hearted, as he witnessed the devastating raids of the Mongols. 


The mantle of Attar was inherited by Jalal-ud-Din Rumi, who was born in Balkh in 1207 A.D., 
in a cultured aristocratic family, his father Baha-ud-Din, a scholar, being his first teacher. 


When Jalal-ud-Din was twelve years old, his father heard of the Mongol advance and left with 
his family for Nishapur via Herat and Tus. The boy was presented to the great Attar at Nishapur 
and the old man seems to have told the father: 


‘Soon this son of yours, will burn with his 
fire the lovers of this world.’ 


The family traversed Iran, Iraq, and Syria, and came to settle in Konya in southern Anatolia. 


Baha-ud-Din established a school of theology here. Jalal-ud-Din was married to a young woman 
of the neighbourhood called Gauhar, by whom a son was born, named Veled. 


The father died in 1280 A.D. and Jalal-ud-Din inherited the chair at the seminar, when he 
was only 24 years old. 


A countryman from near Balkh, the mystic Burhan-ud-Din of Termiz came to live in Konya 
and initiated Rumi in the mysteries of Sufism. 


Rumi realised, through his own experiences, in prayer and meditation, how man emerges from 
innocence to intelligence, and then to awareness, till the memory is abolished and the soul is 
transformed into oneness with God. 


The flame lit by the teacher from Termiz was fueled by the fires of love of another wandering 
dervish, Shamus, a mystic from Tabriz. Rumi left his seminary and retired to be with this sage, 


who, he believed, had reached absolute truth. 


The disciples of Rumi were jealous of the saint for luring their teacher away, and threatened 
Shamus, who left for Damascus. 


Rumi sent his son, Veled, to bring the sage back. When Shamus came back, there was a tem- 
porary reconciliation between Rumi’s disciples and the sage. 


Again, however, the pupils renewed their attacks and Shamus disappeared in 1247 A.D. 


The frantic Rumi went out to look for him, wandering over Syria and Asia Minor, but could 
not find his beloved master. It was rumoured that one of Rumi’s fanatical followers had killed 


. Shamus. 
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On his return, Rumi gave himself to the composition of his Mathnawi, perhaps the greatest 
work of Islamic mystical poetry. The book contains twenty-six thousand couplets and is divided 
into six parts, dealing with each theme through a fable. The style is simple and natural. But 
each couplet is full of meaning. The great poet also wrote a Diwan of forty thousand odes and 
several quatrains inspired by the memory of Shamus. 


He left several prose works, but the essence of his teaching is in the Mathnawzt, which is sung 
to the accompaniment of the flute and the tambourine, releasing the listeners to ecstatic dance. 
Thus started the cult of the Dancing Dervishes, who begin with a slow cadence and evolve 
their body-spirit into whirling frenzies. 


So fervourous was the appeal of the sincere lilting poetic message of Rumi about achieving 
oneness, through love, that he inspired many generations of successors in the whole of Asia. 
His tolerance of other creeds, his love of justice and human equality, sobered the poets of the 
medieval world into keeping some kind of balance between the concept of universal brother- 
hood of Islam and the fanatics who insisted on conversion by force. 


The first words of the Mathnawi were inscribed on his tomb, after he died in 1270 ۰ 


‘It is the fire of love which kindles the reed 
flute 

And it is the ardent passion which ferments 
the flow of wine.’ 


In 1219 A.D. Chinghiz Khan swept across Central Asia, Khorasan, Siestan and Azerbaijan. 
During the eight years until he died in 1227 A.D., mid-Asia was shaken to its depths. A vast 
majority of people were murdered. The centres of culture, seminaries, libraries and craft 
centres were destroyed. The Iranian plateau became a near wilderness. But the legacy of 
Islam remained through the poetry of the great classical writers, which was recited by rote 
by the people. And the tradition of contemplation, wise utterance and rhyme, was to generate 
poets like Sa'adi and Hafiz of Shiraz, Khwaja of Kirmani, and Jami and Ali Sher Nawai of Samar- 
kand, who were later to settle in Herat, and Amir Khusrau and Mir Hasan of northern India. 


Some of the poets of these centuries came to be illustrated in the books which were copied by 


hand, especially the Shahnameh. And the style of miniature painting which began in Arabic 
matured through the mixing of various strains into the 14th century Persian Painting. 
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Fourteenth Century Persian 上 ainting : 
A wurvey 


The cataclysmic invasions which beset the beginning and end of the 14th century in Iran had 
far-reaching effects, destructive and constructive, on Persian art. Owing to its geographical 
position Iran has been the victim of invasions down the centuries, but, the inherent strength of 
the culture and nationalism of the people is such that the invaders have adopted the customs 
of their subjects who themselves were able to absorb new elements without losing their identity. 


Although the Persians became Muslims after the Islamic invasions of the 7th century they’ did 
not relinquish their own language but enriched it by adoption of Arabic words. Similarly, after 
the 13th century Mongol invasions, Persian art was beset by foreign elements, notably Far 
Eastern and Central Asian, which were absorbed into the culture without the loss of existing 
indigenous traditions. 


The fact that the Islamic and Mongol invasions were accompanied by wholesale destruction 
meant the survival of virtually no illustrated manuscripts. It is through existing art forms such > 
as ceramics, wall-paintings, metal-work and architecture, together with contemporary histori- 
cal accounts, that it is possible to trace the thread of traditional art, which inspite of the foreign 
elements introduced into the country at various times, continued to run through the new styles 
which arose. 


That there was a continuing tradition in Iran from as far back as the Sassanian period (224- 
651 A.D.), is evident from the scenes of hunting and festivals in gardens which have survived 
on silver and also from rock-carvings of kings and heroes. 


Similar scenes have been repeated in manuscripts of the Shahnameh (Book of Kings) from 
the 14th century onwards. Covering, as it does, the four dynasties from the first of the legend- 
ary kings (Gayumars) down to the Arab invasions of the 7th century, this work epitomises the 
nationalism of Iran. With its tales, both legendary and historical, of conflict, battles, great 
kings and heroes, gallantry, romance and the victory of good over evil, the Shahnameh has 
been an unfailing source of subjects for illustration. None of the subjects have been dealt with 
more nobly and magnificently than those miniatures produced by 14th century artists. 


It was not until the time of the Timurid invasions at the end of the 14th century that romantic 
poetry began to be illustrated. By then, the various foreign elements which had entered in 
the wake of the Mongol invasions at the beginning of the century, had fused with the indigen- 
ous style to form that art so suited to the elegance and lyrical beauty of Persian poetry. This 
style was far removed from the dramatic powerful north Persian miniatures, produced at the 
end of the 13th and beginning of the 14th centuries. 


The Sassanian dynasty ruled over an area which included a large part of Mesopotamia as well 
as that of present-day Iran. During this period the Manichaeans, who were constantly per- 
secuted by the Sassanians in the 3rd and 4th centuries because of their heretical teachings, 
were known to have illustrated manuscripts. There is an account of the destruction of their 
books by the Muslim invaders in which it is said that molten gold and silver ran down the 
gutters from the piles of burning manuscripts. Fragments of a Manichaean manuscript, and 
also remains of wall-paintings found in Turfan, show Iranian characteristics. Manuscripts 
produced in the 12th and 18th century, in Mesopotamia have the heavy flower patterns on 
textiles similar to those in Manichaean fragments and this feature occurs again in the Inju-style 
miniatures produced at Shiraz in 1330-42 A.D. Rustam, the great hero of the Shahnameh, is 
depicted in wall-paintings in Khvrazmia which probably date from the 7th century, but very 
little escaped destruction by the Muslim invaders with their orthodox dislike of figural 
representation. 
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1&2 Goats among rocks and Gazelles: Folios from the 
Manafi-al-Hayawan (a Bestiary) produced at Maragha 
in 1298 A.D. Collection, The Pierpont Morgan Library, 
New York. 
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The first great school of painting arose during the Abbasid dynasty which had Baghdad as its 
capital from 762 A.D. until it was sacked by the Mongol invaders in 1258 A.D» From earliest 
times Persian artists, as well as those of other nationalities, were employed at the Baghdad 
academies, and this Mesopotamian style, with Iranian features, is evident in a copy of the 
Manafi-al-Hayawan (a Bestiary) produced at Maragha, the early centre of the Mongols in 
north Iran, c. 1298 A.D. 


The Manafi-al-Hayawan also has Seljuk and Chinese characteristics, as Iran was under the 
rule of the Seljuks, who had come from Turkestan, from 1037 A.D. until 1220 A.D. when the 
Mongols took advantage of their decline in power to sweep down into the country. During the 
Seljuk rule ceramics were used for figural representations and for illustrating the ancient epic 
stories found in the Shahnameh. These ceramics with their simple drawings and plain back- 
grounds as well as depiction of figures in flowered robes, were one of the sources for the Shiraz 
miniatures of the early 14th century. 
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Detail of a page from 
Nimatnameh a book 
on Cookery. 





The Mongol successors to the Seljuks in Iran brought destruction and devastation on a scale 
hitherto unknown. But out of it, through the desire of the conquerors to rebuild and recreate, 
there arose a style of miniature painting which, by the end of the century, was cherished by 
Timur's descendants and successors, and which eventually spread not only through Iran but 
also to Turkey and India. 


The inherent resilience of the Persians was so strong that the descendants of the original 
Mongol invaders became imbued by the characteristics of their subjects, adopted the Islamic 
faith and encouraged the arts by becoming great patrons of book production. This tradition 
of patronage, so vital to the maintaining of large expensive academies of artists, bookbinders, 
calligraphers and other craftsmen, was possible in Iran, because of the system of government 
of the local rulers. 


One of the reasons for the decline of Arab painting which set in about this time was that, 
during the Mamluk period, Egypt and Syria were under the remote rule of Cairo and there 
were no wealthy local governors who would have otherwise been the patrons. 


That the tradition was a strong one was proved by the emergence of the Malwa style during 
the Sultanate period in 15th century India when the Islamic rulers imported artists from 
Shiraz to teach the local artists and also to illustrate manuscripts of a diverse nature as in- 
stanced by surviving copies of a glossary the Miftah al-Fuzala in the British Library, a work 
on husbandry and cookery the Nimatnameh in the Indian Office Library in London,’ as well 
as a dispersed Khamseh of Amir Khusrau Dilhavi.* 


To trace the main styles and centres of painting such as those of Tabriz under both the Mongol 
II-Khanid rulers and the later Jalairids of Fars (and particularly Shiraz) under the Inju and 
Muzaffarid rulers, and of Baghdad the second centre of the Jalairids who succeeded the Il- 
Khanids, it is necessary to study the effect of the Mongol invasions on the previous existing, 
styles and schools in the north of Iran particularly Tabriz, as well as the emergence of the new 
styles of the 14th century. 


Early in the 13th century, the Mongol armies under Chinghiz Khan (d. 1227 A.D.) swept into 
Persia on two vast fronts, into Khvarazm, Khorasan and Afghanistan in the north-east and 
into Azerbaijan and neighbouring territories in the north-west. In 1251 A.D., the decision of 
the Great Khan Mangu (d. 1259 A.D.), grandson of Chinghiz Khan, to send one of his two 
brothers, Kublai Khan (d. 1294 A.D.) to China where he founded the Yuan dynasty, and to 
send the other brother, Hulagu, known as Il-Khan, to Iran to found the II-Khanid dynasty, had a 
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Figs. 3, 4 


Fig. 5 


profound effect on future Persian miniature painting. Whilst the two brothers had been sent 
originally to their respective areas to consolidate the Mongol gains and to continue the con- 
quests, the decision also meant that there were now very close ties between Central Asia, 
Iran and China which led to an interchange in trade and culture in the late 13th and early 14th 
centuries. 


By 1255 A.D. Hulagu (d. 1265 A.D.) had reached Samarkand and then went through 
Mazandaran, Ray and Hamadan during 1256-7 A.D., eventually reaching and sacking Bagh- 
dad in 1258 A.D. He then returned to Tabriz in Azerbaijan in north-west Iran and, this town 
later became not only the capital of the Il-Khans but also the cosmopolitan hub of their empire, 
although Ghazan Khan (d. 1804 A.D.) also used Maragha, the old capital of Azerbaijan, as 
one of his centres. After 1300 A.D. most book production took place at Tabriz under the Il- 
Khanid as well as Jalairid rulers up to the 1380s A.D., when, the last of the latter dynasty, 
Sultan Ahmad, was forced by the Timurid invasions to flee to Baghdad, although even then 
Tabriz still retained its academies. 


It was during the time of Halagu's successor Abaka (d. 1282 A.D.) that the famous historian, 
scholar and patron, Rashid al-Din (d. 1318 A.D.) was first employed by the Il-Khans. Ghazan 
Khan who succeeded Abaka, was himself a man of scholarly and cultural interests, and the 
first II-Khan to adopt the Islamic faith. He appointed Rashid al-Din as one of his viziers in 
1297 A.D., and commissioned him to compose a history of the Mongols which was completed 
under the continuing and generous patronage of Ghazan's successor Uljaitu. This work proved 
to be the first volume of a collection of short histories, including those of India, China, the Pro- 
phet Muhammad, the Christians and the Jews, the famous Jami al-Tawarikh, which was com- 
pleted in 1310 A.D. and of which illustrated fragments have survived and have proved to be 
of inestimable value when considering Persian miniature painting of the 14th century. 


A new quarter was built at Tabriz by Rashid al-Din, called after him, al-Rashidiyya, and it 
was here that he had his academy of calligraphers to copy the work and artists to provide the 
illustrations, in addition to the linguists and historians. Scholars and artists congregated there 
from all the conquered provinces of Iraq, Asia Minor and particularly China with its close poli- 
tical, cultural and blood ties which had been formed with Iran under their original Mongol 
rulers. 


Fragments of copies of the second volume of the manuscript of the Jami al-Tawarikh produced 
at al-Rashidiyya survive, and are in the collections of the Royal Asiatic Society, London (Ar. 26) 
dated 1314 ۸.1٥.۶ and the University Library of Edinburgh (Ar. 20) of 1307 A.D.’ which also 
possesses a manuscript of the History of Tabari (Ar. 161) produced at Tabriz in 1307-8 A.D. 
The Royal Asiatic Society manuscript has miniatures which are typical of the style. The paint- 
ing featuring the tree of Buddha (fol. 36b) is wholly derived from Chinese art, and these forms 
of tree trunks were absorbed into the Persian tradition in addition to other Chinese features 
such as cloudforms and dragons, and remained part of it down the centuries. The other 
miniature (fol. 25a) is from the history of India and shows Krishna fighting on the side of the 
Pandavas. Against a landscape of Chinese-style foothills with their tufts of grass, the warriors 
with their small hairy horses, lamellar armour and types of helmets, spears and standards are 
typically Mongol. Chinese art was calligraphic and with its graceful tree forms, sinuous dra- 
gons and swirling clouds brought grace to the heavy static Mesopotamian style then in exist- 
ence. The small rectangular miniatures taking up about one-third of the large page were 
enclosed in margins which, in turn were pierced by lances and spears to give the effect of con- 
necting text with illustration. This was a Persian convention which was to be exploited to the 
full by the end of the century when the whole of a margin would be filled by building or land- 
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3 Tree of Buddha, Jami al-Tawarikh, 1314 A.D. Royal 
Asiatic Society, London Ar. 26 (fol.36b). 

4 The Mountains on the way to Tibet. Jami al-Tawarikh 
1314 A.D., Royal Asiatic Society, London Ar.26 
(fol.22a). 

5 Krishna fighting with the Pandavas, Jami al-Tawarikh, 
1314 A.D. Ar.26 (fol.25a). 
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scape to lend height and depth. Thése early Tabriz miniatures had the muted colours and 
silver of Chinese painting, far removed from the brilliance of the later 14th century Persian 
miniatures. 


Although Rashid al-Din fell a victim of treachery and jealousy in 1318 A.D., two years after 
Uljaitu's successor Abu Sa'id (d. 1335 A.D.) came to power, his son Ghiyath al-Din continued 
the tradition of Tabriz and it is possible that at this time two manuscripts were produced there 
which are landmarks in the history of painting. The famous folios at the beginning of the Top- 
kapi Serai Library album (H 2154) in Istanbul written by Dust Muhammad in the 16th cen- 
tury, in which he traces the history of Persian painting and artists, state that “until the Sultanate 
of Abu Sa'id the art of painting flourished both in Cathay and the Land of the Franks. . . then 
the master Ahmad Musa . . . uncovered the face of painting and invented the modern style". 
He goes on to mention a Kalila-wa-Dimnah manuscript and also a Mirajnameh (the account 
of the Prophet Muhammad's ascension). The eight folios of a Mirajnameh in the same album 

Fig. 0 (H 2154) may be the work mentioned. Dated c. 1330 A.D. these Mirajnameh miniatures 
show how the Persian style is beginning to predominate with larger compositions, brighter 
and more varied colours, gold backgrounds and the introduction of flowering plants into the 
landscape although waves and tree forms maintain the Chinese influence. This Persianised 
style reached its climax in the magnificent Demotte Shahnameh,” named after the dealer who 
dispersed the surviving miniatures at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
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Fig. 7 


Fig, 8 


Fig. 9 


For power and dramatic qualities these majestic paintings have never been surpassed, the 
tendency of Persian painting in later years was for it to become progressively more roman- 
ticised. Combining the elements of the powerful style of the Mongols with the calligraphic 
grace of the Chinese and the love of colour and landscape of the Persians, these paintings stand 
supreme. The style of each is suited to its subject and in scenes such as that of the death of 
Alexander the Great being mourned, the use of deep colours, heavy drapes and strong lines 
together with figures in attitudes of grief and despair, combine to give the impression of the 
passing of an epoch. Alternatively the landscape paintings such as the Kaid of Hind visiting 
Mihran which is included in the Chester Beatty collection at Dublin ( P. 111 [5]) have a much 
lighter touch. The sage Mihran retired to live with the deer in the mountains in his old age and 
there the Kaid of Hind sought him for the interpretation of a dream. Although there are definite 
Chinese elements in the type of mountains, grass tufts and robes, the Persian love of nature is 
apparent in the bright colours, enlarged landscape and clumps of flowers. The figures placed 
on different planes to give the impression of height and of difficult terrain, point the way to 
the full-page miniatures which were produced at the end of the century and in which roman- 
ticised landscapes played a major part. Like the Jami al-Tawarikh which measures 44 x 30.5 
cm., the Demotte Shahnameh, too, was written on very large folios approximately 41 x 29 cm. 
but the miniatures were twice the height. This manuscript, like the Mirajnameh is thought to 
have been produced for Abu Sa'id (d. 1335 A.D.) and it must have taken several years to 
complete as, judging by the fifty-eight surviving miniatures, the work appears to have been 
lavishly illustrated. 


The only other known miniatures which approach it in style are Kalila-wa-Dimnah folios stuck 
in the album now in the Istanbul University Library (F 1422) and others of a Shahnameh 
(H 2153) in the Topkapi Serai Library. Dust Muhammad relates that Ahmad Musa's pupil, 
Shams al-Din, was responsible for a Kalila-wa-Dimnah manuscript and a Shahnameh in the 
equivalent of the third quarter of the 14th century and stylistically these surviving miniatures 
could be placed c. 1370 A.D. 


After the death of Abu Sa'id the Il-Khanid dynasty declined and was dissolved into a number 
of states ruled by minor princes who waged war upon each other, whilst still continuing the 
tradition of patronage. Out of this turmoil arose the Jalairid dynasty, the first of whom, Shaikh 
Hasan Buzurg ruled from 1336 A.D. until his death in 1356 A.D. Having conquered Iraq, he 
used Baghdad as well as Tabriz, as his centres. 


The same period saw the emergence of the Inju family in Fars with Shiraz as their capital 
whilst their rivals and eventful conquerors, the Muzaffarids, ruled the neighbouring, Isfahan, 
Yazd and Kirman areas. The conservative south had not been affected by the Far Eastern 
elements on anything like the scale of the north and although small Shahnameh miniatures 
were produced c. 1330-42 A.D.,'? both under the Jalairid patronage at Tabriz or Baghdad and 
during the Inju rule at Shiraz, the styles were dissimilar. Both reverted to the small rectangular 
format but the northern miniatures have certain characteristics of the Demotte style. Their 
liveliness, bright colours, flowered landscapes and gold backgrounds stamp them as offshoots 
of the Tabriz or Baghdad schools. The miniature of Rustam unhorsing Afrasiyab (from the 
Chester Beatty Library (P 104 [8] ) continues the Tabriz convention of allowing the standards 
to jut out into the text, in this case framing the section heading. 


The other small Shahnameh from the Chester Beatty Library also (P. 110 [5])'' is part of a dis- 
persed manuscript dated 1341 A.D., and is typical of the simple primitive Shiraz style of that - 
time and a direct successor of previous Iranian and Mesopotamian styles which survived in wall 
paintings and ceramics. The yellow or red backgrounds, the primitive static figures and the 
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6 The Prophet Muhammad and the Dome of the Rock. 
Mirajnameh, c. 1330 A.D. Topkapi Serai, Istanbul, 
H.2154, (fol.62a). 
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7 The Kaid of Hind visiting Mihran. 
Demotte Shahnameh, circa 1330-40 
A.D. Chester Beatty Library, Dublin. 
P.111(5). 

8 Rustam unhorsing Afrasiyab. Shah- 
nameh, circa 1335-40 A.D. Chester 
Beatty Library, Dublin. P.104(8). 

9 Rustam before Kai Ka'us. Shahnameh, 
RE e | -— | Shiraz 1341 A.D. Chester Beatty 
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Fig. 10 


Fig. 11 








flower patterns of the textiles have, inspite of the introduction of Mongol armour and heavy 
vegetation, remained untouched by the diverse and dynamic forces which have been mould- 
ing miniature painting at Tabriz. 


These Inju period miniatures are interesting as proof of the continuing lranian tradition 
inspite of overwhelming, destructive forces and also because this style of painting only lasted 
for the thirty years that the Inju family ruled in Fars. The painting depicting Rustam before 
Kai Ka'us shows the pyramid composition setting the king on a higher plane than his subjects 
and this is even more accentuated in the miniature of Anushirvan listening to the young Buzur- 
jmihr interpreting his dream and telling him that one of his maidens has hidden her lover, dis- 
guised as a woman, in the harem. This latter miniature is from a Topkapi Serai Shahnameh 
(H 1479) dated Shiraz, 1331 A.D." It is an example of one of the less well-known subjects 
chosen for illustration which was a feature of manuscripts up to the end of the 15th century. 
After this the choice became more narrow and repetitive, originality was lost and the styles of 
painting too tended to lose their spontaneity. 


Another very interesting manuscript is the Kitab-i Samak Ayyar (Bodleian Library Ms. 
Ouseley 379-81),? an early work of romantic fiction, which also has Inju style miniatures and 
appears to date from c. 1330-40 A.D. Some of the miniatures include the large flowers which 
were a feature of Mesopotamian art. The miniature showing Samak with Mahus comes from 
the third volume (Ms. Ouseley 381, fol. 268b) and is an example of cone-shaped hills which 
are to be seen in later Shiraz and south provincial miniatures besides having the other Inju 
characteristics mentioned above. 
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By 1356 A.D. the Inju dynasty had been overthrown in Fars and Shiraz by the Muzaffarids who 
ruled there until the Timurid conquests in 1387 A.D. Throughout this period very little has 
survived although there were known to be patrons at Shiraz. A copy of the Shahnameh dated 
Shiraz 1370 A.D. (Topkapi Serai H 1511(۶ shows the considerable changes which took place in 
the style with larger miniatures, brighter colours and more sophisticated compositions and 
draughtsmanship. The vast improvement may have been wrought by artists settling in Shiraz 
from the north. The south had always been handicapped by the lack of great patrons and mini- 
ature painting did not really develop in Shiraz until the advent of Iskander Sultan at the turn 
of the century. By then there was far more interchange of artists between north and south and 
the whole fused into a style which was centred at the Timurid capital of Herat in the first half 


of the 15th century. 
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10 Buzurjmihr interpreting the dream of 
Anushirvan, Shahnameh, Shiraz 1330 
A.D. Topkapi Serai, Istanbul. H.1479. 


11 Samak with Mahus, Kitab-i Samak 
Ayyar, Shiraz, circa 1330-40 A.D. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. Ms. Ouseley 
381 (fol.268b). 

12 Garshasp and the parrots of India. 
Garshaspnameh, 1354 A.D. Topkapi 
Serat, Istanbul. H.674. 
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I4 Court Scene: Hurmuzd and the dying Mihran Sitad. 
Shahnameh., circa 1370 A.D. Topkap: Serat, 
istanbul. H.2153 (fol.55a). 





15 Rustam resting before 
his fifth trial. Shah- 
nameh, circa 1370 A.D. 


Topkapi Serai, Istanbul. 
11.2153 (fol.100b). 
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Meanwhile, at about the same time as the overthrow of the Injus by the Muzaffarids at Shiraz, 
a manuscript of the Garshaspnameh'® was produced, probably up in the north for the first 
Jalairid ruler Shaikh Hasan Buzurg. This manuscript again clearly shows the different styles 
involved with a Mongolian type of man on the right, Garshasp drawn in the Iranian tradition, 
while the tree trunk, and the landscape with its tufts of grass owe much to the Chinese style 
while the large birds are similar to those in Mamluk miniatures. It illustrates the story of 
Garshasp, who, while on his travels, was taken to a plain in India where he saw a tree with 
large white leaves and fruit resembling musk-willow which was covered by innumerable parrots 
of wonderful colours. 


The gap in surviving miniatures in the north is not as long as it is in the Shiraz area. There are 
the Shahnameh miniatures c. 1370 A.D. in the Demotte style (which may possibly be by Shams 
al-Din) in the Topkapi Serai (H 2153). The court scene is possibly of the high priest Mihran 
Sitad dying immediately after telling Hurmuzd of the coming of Bahram Chubina and his 
future victories against Hurmuzd's Turkish enemy Sava. The composition, although slightly 
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Figs. 18, 19 
20,21, 22 


16 Warrior sheathing ۵ 
sword, Shahnameh, circa 
1380-1400 A.D. Top- 
kapi Serai, Istanbul. 
H.2153 (fol.16b). 


smaller than the Demotte miniatures, recalls the scenes of pathos so vividly dealt with in the 
latter manuscript. The enthroned king, the aged and fragile figure of Mihran Sitad slumped 
by the throne, the details of curtains and robes, the powerful drawing and strong colours all 
point to direct descent from the earlier manuscript. It is in the landscape scenes of the same 
group (H 2153) that a decided change can be seen (cf. Fig. 7 with Fig. 15). This latter illustrates 
the beginning of the fifth of the seven trials of Rustam when a watchman found Rustam sleeping 
while his horse Raksh grazed on growing corn. He hit Rustam with a stick whereupon Rustam 
woke up and tore the watchman’s ears off. The watchman picked up his ears and went off howl- 
ing while Rustam resumed his interrupted rest. The landscape plays ‘a far larger part in this 
miniature and the convention, later to appear in 15th century. Herat manuscripts, of dead 
branches protruding vertically from thick foliage can be seen, also the fernlike plants which 
appear in most of the manuscripts later produced in Baghdad between 1386 A.D. and 1396 A.D. 


The great Jalairid patron Sultan Ahmad succeeded in 1382 A.D. and his Baghdad school pro- 
duced miniatures which were the forerunners of the Persian romantic style of painting and 
even while Timur was invading northern Iran in 1384-7 A.D. manuscripts were being produc- 
ed. Dust Muhammad states that Shams al-Din taught ‘Abd al-Hayy who worked for the Jalairid 
Sultan Ahmad and who was later taken to Samarkand by Timur when the latter overthrew 
Baghdad in 1393 A.D. having already conquered Tabriz in 1384 A.D. Shams al-Din also 
taught Junaid, another of Sultan Ahmad’s artists. Sultan Ahmad was forced to divide his time 
between Baghdad and Tabriz according to the whercabouts of the Timurid invaders, whilst 
in contrast, the south and Shiraz enjoyed a far less disturbed period. 


A poet in his own right, Sultan Ahmad’s Divan or collected poems (now in the Freer Gallery 
of Art) was produced c. 1402 A.D. possibly at Tabriz. Several folios have marginal landscapes 





Figs. 16, 17 





and other paintings which are of the highest quality and show very clearly how the Chinese 
traditional clouds, birds and trees became so much a part of Persian art. The same elements 
can be seen in two more of the 14th century miniatures from the Topkapi Serai (H 2153 folios 
16b and 170a) probably produced in 1380-1400 A.D. in Baghdad. In drawings of the horse 
and of the warrior who is sheathing his sword, having killed the lions, are Persianised but the 
gnarled trees are very much in the Chinese tradition. (The attribution to Ahmad Musa was 
obviously added later and can be discounted.) The fern-like plants at the base of the trees 
are those which appear often in Jalairid Baghdad miniatures. The painting of a man visiting a 
hermit is perhaps even more Far Eastern in the concept and composition of the landscape. 
The figure on the left who is receiving the rapt attention of both horse and visitor is reminis- 
cent of the Mongol art of Siyah Qalam whose paintings of nomads and demons are of a style and 
strength which is quite unique. The alert horse (with the gay little lion on its saddle-cloth) is being 
gently restrained by its master, the whole a most charming, romantic and unusual interpreta- 
tion of the subject. 
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17 Visiting a hermit. Shahnameh(?) circa 1380-1400 
A.D. Topkapi Serai, Istanbul. H.2153 (fol.170a). 

18 Sultan Sanjar and the old woman. Khamseh of 
Nizami, Baghdad, 1386-8 A.D. British Library, 
London. Or.13297 (fol.16a). 

19 Faridun hunting the gazelle. Khamseh of Nizami, 
Baghdad, 1386-88 A.D. British Library, London. 
Or.13297 (fol.19a). 

20 Humayun discovering his friend drunk in the 
orchard. Khamseh of Khwaja Kirmani. Baghdad, 
1396 A.D. British Library, London. Add.18113 
(fol.11b). 

21 Prince Humay and Princess Humayun feast together 
in the jasmine garden. From a manuscript of the 
poems of Khwaja of Kirmani, copied at Baghdad 
by Mir Ali ibn Ilyas of Tabriz in 1396 A.D. Courtesy: 
British Library, London. 
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Figs. 18, 19, 


Figs. 20, 21, 22 
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The beginning of the period of the rule of Sultan Ahmad is distinguished by the production of 
some of the earliest manuscripts of romantic poetry notably that of Nizami (c. 1203 A.D.) and 
Khwaju Kirmani (c. 1352 A.D.). One manuscript (Or. 13297)'* of the Khamseh of Nizami (now 
in the British Library) is of great importance for bridging the gap between the monumental 
style of the earlier Shahnameh miniatures and the full-page romantic art of the Khwaju Kirmani 
manuscript of 1396 A.D. (Add. 18113). The Khamseh or The Five Poems of Nizami with 
their theme of love, romance and chivalry, particularly in the three middle poems Laila and 
Majnun, Khusrau and Shirin and the Haft Paikar (the exploits of Bahram Gur in love and war) 
were ideal for the increasing romanticism of Persian art. The miniatures in the manuscript 
produced for Sultan Ahmad at Baghdad between 1386 A.D. and 1388 A.D. take up about 
half the page but some extend into the top margin. This feature, allied with simple landscapes, 
gives a feeling of space. The skies are blue or gold, colours bright and the rock forms are the 
forerunners of those to be found in the early 15th century Herat miniatures and are far remov- 
ed from Chinese influence, although a dragon (fol. 112a) owes everything to the Far East. 
Figures are elongated and elegant, the vegetation more sophisticated, the horses graceful. 
All these features appear eight years later in the Khamseh of Khwaju Kirmani (Add. 18113)." 
The idea of adding height to the miniature by using the whole of the left hand margin appears 
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Fig. 23 


first in this Nizami and is repeated in a more sophisticated style in the Khwaju Kirmani 
manuscript. 


There is a copy of the "Aja ib al-Makhluqat by Qazvini in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 
also dated 1388 A.D." (the 2nd date in the Nizami ms.) which has some similar features to the 
British Library Nizami (Or. 13297). This style reached its peak in the Khwaju Kirmani manus- 
cript which is enhanced by the elegant calligraphy of Mir ‘Ali who, we are told, perfected the 
nastaliq script which appears in its simpler form in the earlier manuscripts. Gone now are 
the limited colours and landscape of the small Tabriz Shahnamehs, gone too the heaviness of 
the details and themes of the Demotte Shahnamehs. They give way to a colourful, romanticis- 
ed and delicate art in which the sun always shines, it is perpetually spring or summer, plants 
and trees are covered in blossoms and the landscapes are peopled by the elegant cypress-like 
figures of lovers, poets and princes and by graceful animals and birds. Fol. 45a carries an in- 
scription saying that the artist Junaid al-Sultani worked on the manuscript, no doubt the Junaid 
whom Dust Muhammad mentions as being one in Sultan Ahmad's atelier. This manuscript, 
like the Demotte Shahnameh in the early years of the century, is a landmark in Persian painting 
and the forerunner of the style and format of the miniature for several centuries. The full-page 
composition in the 1397 Khwaju Kirmani manuscript allow only a few lines of poetry enclosed in 
a frame set in the miniature and this is in direct contrast to the earlier manuscript with their 
preponderance of text. A manuscript of the Khamseh of Nizami (now dispersed, of which 
the Freer Gallery of Art has some miniatures [Ms. 31-34] ),? which are of similar style to 
the Baghdad Khwaju Kirmani and are known to have been produced at Tabriz and were pro- 
bably prepared by Sultan Ahmad's artists after he was forced to leave Baghdad and before his 
death in 1410-11 A.D. 


In the meantime artists were still working at Shiraz and neighbouring, districts in the South. 
A manuscript of the Khamseh of Nizami (Ms. 5179) in Tehran University Library? has mini- 
atures which combine the Inju style and the later Muzaffarid style. Dated A.H. 718/1318 A.D. 
the miniatures appear to be c. 1360 A.D., that is after the defeat of the Inju Dynasty by the 
Muzaffarids in 1356 A.D. but before 1370 A.D. when the sophisticated Muzaffarid-style 
Shahnameh (now in the Topkapi Serai collections [H 1479]) was completed. Certain char- 
acteristics of the Inju style persist, such as the type of brickwork and the small conical hills 
whereas the figures have the distinctive Muzaffarid features such as the oval head, squint 
eyes, moustache and beard. Although the miniatures are simple and primitive they are 
extremely interesting as they appear to bridge the gap between the Inju and Muzaffarid styles. 


A far more sophisticated manuscript, dated 1397 A.D. which is divided between the British 
Library (Or. 2780)? and the Chester Beatty Library (P. 114)? has generally been assigned 
to Shiraz. More advanced stylistically than anything so far produced there, this collection of 
epics has some features of the Muzaffarid 1370 A.D. Shiraz Shahnameh and also characteristics 
of the Tabriz and Baghdad styles. Timur took Baghdad in 1386 A.D. and Shiraz in 1387 A.D., 
so compulsory interchange of artists may have taken place, Timur having returned to both 
places in 1393 A.D., while Baghdad was retaken by Sultan Ahmad in 1394 A.D. The place of 
origin of this collection of epics is difficult to pinpoint as there was no known patron of suf- 
ficient standing at Shiraz at this time to have such finished work produced for him. A few 
years later the anthologies of 1410-11 A.D. of the great patron Iskandar Sultan were, no doubt, 
prepared by artists who had left Baghdad and Tabriz and joined the Shiraz atelier. The mini- 
atures in the 1397 A.D. epics are the equal of those produced in Shiraz and Herat early in the 
15th century, and have the pure blue derived from lapis lazuli, the gold skies, the treatment 
of flowers, rocks and landscapes all of which show the influence of a large atelier, great artists 
and a wealthy patron not known in Shiraz in that year. 
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22 ‘Ali killing an infidel. Khamseh of 
Khwaja Kirmani Baghdad, 1396 A.D. 
British Library, London. Add. 18113 
(fol.56b). 
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Landscape painting in the 14th century reached its peak in an anthology of poems (T. 1950)” 
now in the Museum of Turkish and Islamic Art in Istanbul. Dated 1398 A.D. and signed by a 
scribe from Bihbahan, a place north-west of Shiraz, the eleven miniatures are unique, because 
the landscapes instead of being the background to activities, are the sole subject, unlike any- 
thing seen before. Various types of flowering plants and trees and evergreens are elegantly 
displayed against a background of rounded hills and flowing streams. Judging by the colour 
schemes varying from the russet colours of autumn, the bare branches of winter, the delicate 
greens and blossoms of spring and the full-leafed trees, full of fruit, and the heavy flowering 
of summer, these miniatures depict the four seasons and are a vivid interpretation of the 
Persians' feeling for, and love of, nature. 


After 1410 A.D., Shiraz and Herat replaced Baghdad and Tabriz as the main centres with the 
emergence of famous patrons such as Iskandar Sultan and Baysunghur. The influence of the 
14th century, is much in evidence and at Herat under Baysunghur's patronage the art of the 
miniaturist reached new heights with the moulding of the best influence of the 14th century 
into one style of delicate and aesthetic beauty. 
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Footnotes 


1 B. Gray: Persian Painting (pp. 20-28), Treasures 
of Asia Series. 1961. 


2 N. M. Titley: An Illustrated Persian Glossary 
of the 16th Century (British Museum Quarterly, 
Vol. XXIX, pp. 15-19, plates) 1964-5. 


3 R. Skelton: The NI'mat Nama: A Landmark 
in Malwa Painting, (Marg, Vol. 12 (8) pp. 44- 
48, plates) 1959. 


4 The Malwa provenance is not universally ac- 
cepted by historians of Indian Art. 


5 D. Talbot-Rice & B. Gray: The Illustrations to 
the "World History" of Rashid al-Din. 1976. 


6 B. Gray: Persian Painting (pp. 23-27, plates) 
(See Note 1 for details of book). 


7 D. Talbot-Rice ¢ B. Gray: (details as in 
Note 5). 


8 R. Ettinghausen: Persian Ascension Miniatures 
of the 14th century (Atti XIL pp. 360-383, 
illus.) 1957. 


9 The Chester Beatty Library: Catalogue of the 
Persian Manuscripts حل‎ Miniatures (Vol 1, 
pp. 26-27, Plates) 1959. 


10The Chester Beatty Library: (details as in 
Note 9) (pp. 11-16, plates). 


11 The Chester Beatty Library: (details as in 
Note 9) (pp. 23-26, plates). 
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MARG —AN ART QUARTERLY 


Its Manifesto : 


To rediscover the heritage of Indian and 
Asian art through the centuries 

To celebrate the continuity of tradition 

in the arts and crafts, textiles, pottery 

and metal casting 


To analyse contemporary trends in 
architecture, sculpture, painting and 
graphic design 


EMINENT PERSONALITIES WHO HAVE 
CONTRIBUTED TO MARG 


In Ancient Indian Art : 


Karl Khandalavala, Moti Chandra, 
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In Performing Arts : 
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This ancient bird from Persepolis preceded our own flying birds 
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Rooster. Design อ ท a paper fragment 


MODI SPG. & WVG. MILLS CO. LTD. 








A coin of many centuries 








BANK OF INDIA 





Once upon ล time 
people went to the Pink City (Jaipur) by yekka. 
Now the fastest metre gauge .of the world 
is available to take you 
from Delhi to Jaipur and back 
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WESTERN RAILWAY 


The blues, yellows, greens, oranges, 
whites and blacks 
offset each other in a 
decorative Mihrab of the Masjid-i-Jami 


BOMBAY DYEING 








Detail of Persian and the Medean guards 


from 


Apadena, 


1S 


Persepol 


TATA CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
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In search of the desert’s treasure 
Detail from a Shahnameh manuscript 


INDIAN OIL CORPORATION 





Miniature showing a Persian wheel-well during 
the late medieval period with the old system 
for watering plants 








TATA ENGINEERING & LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY LIMITED 
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The emperors and palaces of bygone days 
epitomised luxurious living. 


THE TAJ MAHAL INTER-CONTINENTAL, BOMBAY 





COLOUR-CHEM LIMITED 


rediscovered 
the old fast dyes 
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The winged dance 








ARFREIGH 


PRIVATE LIMITED 











A Floral design 
in which the floral scrawl 


establishes a continuity in the pattern 








Leaf with birds. 
Manuscript by Abdullah-ibn-Fadl 


DODSAL PRIVATE LIMITED 





A large iron cauldron, 
with floral designs below 
and calligraphy embossed above 
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An illuminated page from ล Nizami manuscript 


(BENNETT COLEMAN & CO. LTD.) 
TIMES OF INDIA 


Detail of a ship from Demotte Shahnameh 


THE SCINDIA STEAM NAVIGATION CO. LTD. 


Detail from a page from "Kalila-wa-Dimnah", 
the book of fables of animals and birds 
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AMAR DYE-CHEM LIMITED 








‘Tree of Life’. Detail from ล Persian miniature 





TATA ENTERPRISES 


An illustration 
of an early Arab experiment 


in chemistry 


TATA CHEMICALS 
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This minaret is a tribute to the skill of its artisans 
in embellishing buildings with glazed tiles 


THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT COMPANIES LIMITED 


The 
fragrance of flowers 
in ivory 


Elephants and horses 
were a natural mode of travel, 
till the dawning 
of the modern age 
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Folk vision in multicolour 


CAMLIN PRIVATE LIMITED 





Milady’s apparel 一 a scene in ivory from Begram 





TATA OIL MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 
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Weaver's craft 


The 
CENTURY 
Spinning & Manufacturing 
Company Limited 


(CENTURY — FOR 100 % COTTON TEXTILES) 





VOLTAS LIMITED 
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ไท cool and 


luxuriant surroundings 
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โท mid-stream. 
Detail from ล Shahnameh of Nadiri. 


THE GREAT EASTERN SHIPPI G COMPANY LIMITED 
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Old-style oil mill for crushing seeds. 


INDIAN VEGETABLE PRODUCTS LIMITED 


Physician and attendant. 
Detail from a Dioscorides manuscript 





MERCK SHARP ( DOHME OF INDIA LIMITED 





Dancers and musicians 


festive mood 


ina 


MAFATLAL GROUP OF MILLS 





Striking set of designs 
Detail from a Khamsa manuscript. 
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An artistic fusion of shape and form 
Sun symbol of the early Bronze Age 


ADVANI-OERLIKON LIMITED 
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An intricate design 
of floral beauty 
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Merchants of 
the ancient period 


FORBES, FORBES 
CAMPBELL & CO. LTD. 











Garden of flowers 
Detail from a Khamsa manuscript 


THE SWASTIK TEXTILE MILLS LTD. 
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Fans were an essential part of luxury 


; RALLIS INDIA LIMITED 
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Falcon, a swift flying bird 
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TATA ELECTRIC COMPANIES 
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An old man and a youth near a stream 
Miniature in Khamsa manuscript 





2 LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED 


